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Everyone knows that dialogues on Vietnam spin around a 
bewildering melange of points -- enough to reduce most talks 
to shambles. This is a try at laying out a form on which to 
frame discussions. 

First the basic views of the war: 


I. The "One Vietnam" View: The Vietnamese are one people, and 
ths SS ee oe. . Sse ; 


Vee is one country which scndoved its Sidesudeonce Sept 2, 196 
and ousted the French in July, 1954. According to this view, this 
is a "Civil War"; the American is an outsider. 

II. The "Two Vietnam’ View: South Vietnam is a sovereign 
nation. The Hanoi authorities are aggressors against a sovereign 
people of a neighboring state. Accordingly, Hanoi directs the war; 
their forces fight the war. This war is not a spontaneous nor a 
local rebellion. 

III. The Cold War, View A (US): The Chinese are the real 
aggressors, and unless stopped they will dominate Asia and event- 
ually the world, Accordingly, North Vietnam is proxy for China. 

IV. The Cold War, View B (China): The Americans are the real 
aggressors, and with the cooperation of Russia they will encircle 
China and dominate Asia wnless stopped. Accordingly, South 


Vietnam is proxy for the United States. 
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V. The Cold War, View C (Russia): The Americans are the real 
aggressors; they will encircle China and dominate Asia unless stopped. 
Accordingly, South Vietnam is proxy for the United States. 

‘VI. The Warts Legality: National Sovereignty and Territorial 
Integrity are violated under the terms of the 195), Geneva Accords 
and/or the UN Charter and/or the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
Pact (SEATO). 
VII. The War's Morality: The deaths, wounded, irreparable sufferings 
are or are not justified by Cold War or any other considerations. 
VIII. The War's Controllability: War actions will or will not 


escalate to a world-wide nuclear ware 


OBSERVATIONS 


The American Point of View encompasses II, IIT, VI and VII 


The obligation was unavoidable. "We did not choose to be guard- 
lans at the gate, but there is no one else," President Johnson declared 
at a special press conference, July 28, 1965. The thesis: this is a 
world of Big Powers in which Small Nations cannot survive unprotected. 
"Most of the non-Communist nations of Asia cannot, by themselves and 
alone, resist the growing might and grasping ambition of Asian 
Communism. Our power, therefore, is a vital shield," he added. (1) 


However deeply some Americans feel about obligation (inner-~directed) 
as a Great Power (one does not have to say "the Strongest and Richest," 
but one always feels it), many more conceive our role in another 
context -- that of threats (outer-directed) to America's 


LEADERSHIP as 


Protector of the Free World (2) 
Protector of Southeast Asia (3) 
Protector of Small Nations (i) 
Provider of Hope (5) 


SECURITY: Strategic and Political 
PRINCIPLES, especially National Sovereignty and Territorial 


Integrity ("The way to bring peace there is simply for people to 
leave each other alone." --~ Vice President Humphrey).(7) (8) 
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Furthermore, in the context of Basic View III -- The Cold War, A -~ 
the American Image must deliberately show WILL & PURPOSE, tempered by 
RESTRAINT ("We will not surrender. And we will not retreat." = President 
Johnson) (9) (See also strategic considerations, below). 


Vis-a-vis the American view, the Southeast Asian's can be mixed, 
@e8e SEATO: (10) 


"We reject SEATO 'protection.! We have never asked for it. 
We don't want it. We want absolutely nothing to do with SEATO 
or any other military pacts." 

*7~ Cambodia's Norodum Sihanouk (11) 


"As long as Britain intends to fulfill its role as a partner 
in SEATO, it must have bases in Malaysia. If those bases were 
removed, it would weaken SEATO. And when SEATO is weakened, 
we are weakened," 
~- Thailand's Foreign Minister, Thanat Khoman (12) 


. i - s 
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So, the Southeast Asian's Point of View should also be examined. 


The nations of Southeast Asia are not new in the sense of being 
new-born as sovereign nations. They are, however, reshaping their 
NATIONAL IDENTITIES. 


Externally, they seek to restring lines of their former history 
which had been cut by intruding colonialists. These lines do not 
coincide with present-day political boundaries. Southeast Asians 
have their problems in conflicts of national interests rooted in 
history, ethnic and religious affinities. 


Internally, they are in flux, internecine feuds are unsettled: 
leftovers from the prior colonial bureaucracy, reassertion of former 
traditional societies, power groups within the military, etc. Again, 
note conflicts of national origin arising from traditional and new 
historical forces, ethnic and religious rivalries, etc. 


In short, internal dynamics energizing on national interests and 
national origins complicate Cold War views. 


The South Vietnamese Point of View -+ National Identity and National 
Pride & Ego -= reflects this interplay of internal forces, 


From the welter of internal crosscurrents, there is a fervency to 
find a VIETNAMESE IDENTITY "tempered to Vietnamese needs, adapted to 
Vietnamese realities and consonant with Vietnamese traditions." (13) 
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The internal dynamics are found within: 


Regionalism 

Religious sects (in some cases inter-sect conflicts use 
religious labels but do not concern religious doctrines 
or practices ) 

Literate & vocal urban groups vis-a-vis illiterate & mute 
peasantry (80% of population) 

Military cliques 

Militant students 

Minority groups: Mountain people, Chinese, Chams, Khmers, etc. 


Standing at the very side of a coalescing NATIONAL IDENTITY is 
NATIONAL PRIDE & EGO, Former Premier Nguyen Khanh once said pointedly, 
with the US in mind: 


"(T+) is better to live poor but proud as free citizens of 
an independent country rather than in ease and shame es slaves 
of the foreigners and Communists." (1)) 


As a recipient nation, "the Vietnamese resisted any advice accom- 
panied by what they took to be foreign pressures," observed John D. 
Montgomery, The Politics of Foreign Aid (15). Question: Is resentment 
involving Vietnamese National Pride & Ego vis-a-vis the military and 
affluent American Presence root-deep? 


IN SUM, argumentation about American Policy should distinguish 
between 


Communism 
Nationalism 


From the former, the flow of debate is on the quality of threats 
to international peace and American security. 


From the second, the flow of debate is on the nature of a nation's 
internal dynamics. 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS 


The War's Legality. "Legalists" on both sides of the dialogues refer 

to the same documents -=- the 195) Geneva Accords and the UN Charter -- 
and find violations of internationally accepted principles: especially, 
National Sovereignty and Territorial Integrity. The United States for 
itself also refers to the SEATO pact. Although in fact these documents 
are not per se motivating or even controlling factors in the main thrusts 
of the war policy, they are political expressions of principles and 
procedures. That the United States is in Vietnam unilaterally dismays 
people who believe this assaults UN Charter procedurese 
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The War's Morality: Moral and ethical terms are the most difficult to 
argue for familiar reasons. Where is the distinction between a man's 
personal morality and a nation's political morality? Are there limits 
to the rights of the State-in-authority in demanding the use of men's 
lives for the purposes of war? 


The War's Controllability; Strategic considerations insinuate them- 
selves into dialogues because of the possibility of escalation. The 
Administration considers its moves as limited and controlled. ("Our 
continuing actions will be those which are justified and those that 

are made necessary by the continuing aggression of others. These actions 
will be measured, and fitting and adequate.” -- President Johnson). (16) 
Critics are less sanguwines they fear such moves tighten springs that 
will cut loose with obliterating Doomsday force. 


+ # + j%& & %* 


IN SUM, 


Documents are tools for political rationales 


In a time of war, what is the role of man's personal 
morality where he is at odds with his government's 
political morality? 


Gan escalation be controlled? 


Finally, a word about debate. 

A basic assumption: that the very security of the nation and the 
free world is at stake and American lives are committed, and since 
everyone's support is needed we owe it to these men to place limitations 
on the standards of our criticism. 

Another basic assumption: that the very security of the nation 
(meaning our way of life, especially freedom) is at stake, and because 
lives are committed, debate in every possible form must be advocated. 

Question: Are these the times to distinguish between the rights 
one exercises and the impressions he creates? Are these the times 


for a pragmatic judgment of free speech rights? 
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